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LOAN EXHIBITION OF CERAMIC 
ART OF THE NEAR EAST 


\n important loan exhibition. of the 
art of the Near East will be held 
In Gallery D 6, preceded by a private viey 
for Members of the Museum on Monday 
May 11, the opening to the public following 


on Tuesday, May 12. The exhibition, which 


ceramic 


will be of great interest to students of 
as Well as to the general public 


June 28. It 


ceramic art 
will continue through Sunday 
will include fine examples of pottery fron 
egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
\sia. Minor, lent by private collectors ij 
\merica. Various techniques and types of 


decoration, chietly of the Mohammedan 


j 


period, will be well represented. The speci- 


mens trom private collections will be sup- 


plemented by examples owned by th 


\Miuseum 


rTHE BEQUEST OF 
GWYNNE M. ANDREWS 


Under the generous will of the lat 
Gwynne M. Andrews the Museum received 


certain objects of 


decorative arts. Th 
pieces include a selection of fine Renais- 
sance and post-Renaissance medals and 
a beautiful Spanish alabaster 
an Ital- 


plaquettes; 
bas-relief of the sixteenth century: 
an maiolica albarello of the seventeenth 
polychromed miniature 


| homas 


richly 
woodcarving of Saint 
\quinas; and a walnut chair with tooled 
] 


leather seat and back, which is a good ex- 


century; 
Spanish 


ample of sixteenth-century Spanish furnt 
ture. In addition there are two mediaeval 
sculptures, the one a charming Rhenish 
woodcarving of the fifteenth century (with 
its original gilding and polychromy), repre- 
senting an angel with a musical instrument 
the other a limestone head, probably froma 
statue of the Virgin and Child. The latter is 
a French work of the fourteenth century. 
[hese pieces are all exhibited this monthin 
the Room of Recent Accessions. 
Outstanding among the objects is the 
oval alabaster relief representing the Ma- 
donna and Child with a cherub’s head and 
wings decoratively placed at the bottom 0! 
the composition. The swerves of the ba- 
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roque draperies contrast with the composure 
f the Mother’s expression and the serenity 
the winsome Child. It is as though a fil 
teenth-century Florentine rendering of this 


been garbed in the flowing 


| } 


draperies of the baroque 


subj I had 
\ strikingly simi 
lar relief in the Lazaro Collection in Madrid 


depicting the Madonna and Child and the 


young Saint John, unquestionably by the 
artist who executed the Andrews oval, 1s 
definitely ascribed to Diego de Egas in a 


collection which was re- 


of that 


cently compiled by notal 


4 LdhOYVUC 


lars | ego 





probably the son of the architect Enrique 
de Egas, the best known of the Flemish 
family of architects and sculptors flourish- 
ing in Sp in the sixteenth century, was 
engaged in 1531 1n the decoration of the 
Chapel of the New Kings (Capuilla de los 
Reves Nuevos) in the cathedral of Toledo 


collection of Italian Renats- 


From the 
medals 


sance and plaquettes six are chosen 


for illustration (figs. 1-6). [he medal, as we 


now think of it, is one of the creations of the 
Renaissance. The same 
the Platonic Academy of ¢ 


and Marsilio Ficino into being was responsi- 


spirit Which brought 
osimo det Medic 


{ 


ble for this kind of sculpture, so highly fa- 
vored by both artist and connoisseur during 
the Renaissance. The medal served as an 
outlet for the 
Although 


be the invention ot 


expression of individuality. 
generally believed to 


Italian 


medals are 
earl\ Renais- 
sance sculptors and Pisanello 1s accepted as 
the first to produce these commemorative 


pieces, they had been made in ancient times 


{hey are coin-like in appearance and ma- 


coms they not 
medium of exchange 


a private person, however, un- 


terial, but unlike were in- 
tended for use as 
Medals for 
less directly connected with the imperial 
be found in Roman 
times. The Carrara family of Padua were 


1 
the first to produce medals in the Renais- 


family, are not to 


sance, beginning with small medals com- 
memorating the recovery of their city from 
foreign rule in 1390. About the same time 
a series of medals representing Christian 
potentates was made for the most famous 
of early collectors, the Duke of Berry. 

[he bronze medal (figs. 1 and 2) of Ippo- 


11a Coleccion Lazaro, vol. 1, no. 209. Madrid 


1920 
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lita Gonzaga by Leone Leoni (about 1510- 





1590) Is typical of the Italian Renaissaneg 
medal. Her portrait bust in profile appears 
on the obverse with an inscription charac. 
teristically used (HIPPOLYTA. GONZAGA. FER: 
DINANDI. FIL. AN. XVI The signatuy> jp 
Greek, AFQN. APHTINO® (Leone, the Are. 
tine), appearing on a Renaissance medal js 
indicative of the humanistic revival of 
Greek. On the reverse 1s a three-fold repre. 
sentation: Hecate as huntress, the Moon 
and the Rape of Proserpine. Leone Leoni 
the best of the sixteenth-century medalists 
has beautifully understood his material; in 
modeling and in composition he has created 
distinguished work of art. The more mi- 
nute rendering so characteristic of later me- 
dallic portraiture 1s exemplified in a medal 
figs. 3 and 4) by Guillaume Dupré (about 
1570-1043), the best known of the French 
medalists. On the obverse ts a portrait bust 
in profile of Jean Louis de Nogaret de Lava- 
lette with the inscription: 1. L. A. LAVALETA 
D. ESPERN. P. ET. TOT. GAL. PEDIT. PRAF} On 
the reverse a lion watched by a fox turns | 


toward Fury 
lighted torches. Speaking of Dupré, G. | 
‘It is of course absurd, except in 


a Goddess of who holds twi 
says, 
point of pure technique, to compare him, as | 
some writers have seen fit to do, with the 
greatest Italian medallists. In conception | 
or in composition he does not rival even 
Leone Leoni, much less the really great men 
of the fifteenth century. But his technique 
particularly treatment of surface tex- 


ture, is so marvellous, that one receives con- 


his 


tinual pleasure from his medals, despite the 
banality of his ideas.” 

\ similar opportunity for comparison 1s 
afforded by the plaquettes in figures 5 and 
6. Theoneis a bronze plaquette of Hercules 
and the Nemean Lion by Moderno (or at 
least by a master working in his manner). 
Moderno presumably was working in the 
north of Italy in the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth century. The other is a silver 
plaquette, originally gilt, representing Bel- 
lona, which is a German or Netherlandish 
production of the late sixteenth century 
[he overcrowded composition and the tu- 
multuous rendering of the later piece stand 
in contrast to the simplicity of the Italian 
JAMES J. RORIMER. — } 
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COPTIC AND EGYPTO-ARABIC with a shuttle on a drawloom with three 
harness frames. [The drawloom was as 


FEXTILES 


The Museum collection of Near Eastern 


textiles has been enriched recently by 


twenty Coptic and Egypto-Arabic pieces, 
nineteen of which are a gift from George D. 
Pratt; one (fig. 1) has been acquired by 
purchase. They are shown this month in the 


Room ol Recent \ccessions 


ee es 


FIG. I PORTION OF 


COPTIC, \ 


\n interesting portion of a Coptic woolen 


hanging (fig. 1) has a 
vellow and blue which consists of rows of 


arcades inclosing stylized figures of dancers 


repeat pattern in 


and of nereids sitting on lions. These 
figures are derived from the Hellenistic tra- 
dition which was still predominant in the 
Coptic art of the fourth century and the 
beginning of the fifth. The strong styliza- 
tion of figures and the presence of crosses 
indicate that our piece must be assigned to 
the fifth century. The textile belongs to a 
group of Coptic fabrics in which the pattern 
IS not tapestrv-woven as in the majority of 
Coptic textiles, but produced mechanically 





A 


( 


OO 


great an invention in antiquity as is the 
Jacquard loom in modern times. This 
method of weaving was known in the first 
century although actual examples do 
not belong to a period earlier than the third 


B.S. 


century A.D.! 
Among the textiles presented to the 
Museum by George D. Pratt are six frag 


WOOLEN HANGING 
ENTURY 


ments of cloth of black wool with tapestry- 
The 
shows a 


woven decoration in wool and linen 
ornamentation of fabrics 
curious combination of Coptic and Arabi 


One 


, 
these 


has 


two tapestry- 
rated with a 


motives ig. 2 
woven bands, the upper dec 
purely Coptic pattern of birds and palmette 
devices with crosses in polychrome wool on 
the lower containing 
meaningless Kufic (angular Arabic 
in undved linen on a black background. A 
wool n 


cloth has a Coptic pattern of animals and 


a red background, 


writing 


tapestrv-woven band of another 


human masks in medallions, separated b 


XX 


1 See BULLETIN, Vol 1925), pp. 55-58 
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palmette devices and bordered by spirals animals also suggests the ninth century 
1 simulated Kufic inscriptions with birds Kleven Egypto-Arabic textiles belonging 

nd crosses at intervals. These cloths were — to the Abbasid (A.p. 750-1258) and Fatimid 
manufactured by Copts (Egyptian Chris- \.D. 909-1171) periods are decorated with 
ans) for their own use, In their traditional  kKufic inscriptions. This type of textiles 
stvle but with the addition of Arabic mo- is now well represented in the Museum 

FIG. 2. DETAIL OF BLACK WOOLEN CLOTH 
VITH TAPESTRY-WOVEN BANDS, COPTIC, IX CENTURY 
tives. It is quite evident from these textiles thanks to the many gifts from George D 


that the Copts recognized at an early date 


the decorative value of Kufic writing, which 
by the Arabs 


ve a 


rded 


fragments ha 


Was SO highly rega 


other tapestrv-woven 
Kufic inscrip- 
7 


tions, with crosses and palmettes, accom- 


decoration of meaningless 


| hree 


Pratt. The highly decorative 


tapestrv-woven or embroidered in silk, ar 


Inscriptions 


usually extracts from the Koran or expres- 


SIONS OT GOOd 


wishes, often with the addition 
of the name of a caliph or a vizier and place 


and date of manufacture. Two of them in- 





FIG. 3. 
ITAPESTRY-WOVEN 


DETAIL OF BLA 


DECOR 


panied by embroidered Coptic inscriptions 
ng. 3 


indicates 


The form of 
that the 
were derived from Arabic inscriptions of the 


of a religious character 
the Kufic characters 
ninth century known to us from tombstones 
preserved in the Arabic Museum a 
[he extreme stylization of 


Gaston Wiet, Album dun 
Cairo 


1930, pls. 2, 4 


t Cairo 


figures and 


isée arabe du Caire 


{ 


CK WOOLEN CLOTH WITH 
ATION, COPTIC, IX CENTURY 
dicate C; 
and bear the dates A.H 
and A.H. 320 (A.D. 932). Another very fine 
inscription embroidered in red silk contains 
the name of the Caliph al-Muktadir bi'llah 
300. 


uro as ft 


he place Ol manutacture 


305 A.D. 020-021 


D 


and the date A.H 
\ portion of a linen cloth with two tap- 
estry-woven bands in colored silk represents 


the late Fatimid stvle (twelfth century) ol 


0 
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weaving. The pattern consists of interlac- 
ings that inclose stylized birds at each side 
fa tree. The borders contain palmette 
scrolls combined with Naskhi (round Ara- 
bic) characters, which appear first in objects 
dating from the beginning of the twelfth 
century. [he color scheme, golden yellow 
and orange with touches of blue, is char- 
teristic of many Fatimid textiles. 

\n important acquisition, unusual in 


SILK TEXTILE, 


FIG. 4 
design and size, is an Egypto-Arabic textile 
of the early Mamluk period (fig. 4), woven 
in light tan and dark brown silk. The pat- 
tern is arranged alternately in horizontal 
stripes. One series of the stripes has a design 
of cartouches with Arabic inscriptions sep- 
arated by lobed medallions with arabesques 
lhe other stripes contain lobed medallions 
with confronted animals or double-headed 
eagles whose wings end in birds’ heads. The 
intervening spaces are filled with a lozenge 
diaper or with scrollwork bearing peony 
palmettes and naturalistic leaves. The pat- 
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EGY PTO-ARABIC, 


Ol 


OF ARI 


tern is typically Mamluk and recalls designs 
on metalwork, wood, and stone of the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century. The 
animals and the double eagle are probably 
of Seljuk origin, but appear also in Mamluk 
textiles. The Arabic Museum in Cairo pos- 
sesses an unpublished Mamluk fabric dec- 
orated with double eagles within polygons. 
The naturalistic floral design with peony 
palmettes 1s of Chinese origin and char- 


MIN 


peel £ 


. 207) 


XIV CENTURY 


acterizes the Mamluk ornamentation of the 


fourteenth century, known to us from dated 


mosque lamps? and brass vessels with silver 


inlav. Our silk weave, which ranks as one 
of the finest of the Mamluk period,* may 
be assigned to the beginning of the four 
teenth century. M.S. DIMAND 

}Gaston Wiet, Lampes et bouteilles et rl 
émaillé Cairo O20 pis XXII XXIV AA 
AAV: LV 

‘A I Kendrick Catalogue of Mohammedan 
Textiles of the Mediaeval Period, London, 1924 
pls IX-XI1V; | k ihne ls ische Stoffe a 
agyptischen Grabern, Berlin, 1927, pls. 46-48 
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INDIAN 
AND PENX TILES 


On April 12 a special exhibition of Indian 
textiles of the seventeenth 


ENHIBITTION OF 
INDONESIAN 


AN 


and Indonesian 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries opens 
in Gallery H 15 and will continuethrough 
the summer months, closing on September 
The exhibition affords the Museum an 
opportunity to exhibit a group 
from its collection of these textiles, which 


15. 


selected 





DETAIL OF A BATIK, J 


has been greatly increased during the past 
few vears through gifts and purchases.? 
Textile manufacture is one of the most 


ancient of Eastern crafts, but no specimens 


from India earlier than the seventeenth 
century have come down to us, and not 
many trom before the vear 1700. The 
majority of the pieces in this exhibition 


date from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

The textiles were made 
apparel or as household furnishings. 


as 
The 


garments were rectangular and_ brightly 


used 


to be 


! The islands of the East Indies 
* Other examples may be found in the galleries 


of Near Eastern art 


PROPOLITAN 
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colored pieces of cloth that were draped op 
the body. The sari, for instance, a Strip of 
cloth about twelve feet long, was the most | 
Important item in an Indian woman’s ward 
robe. It was wrapped about the loins ¢ 





form a skirt, and one end was draped over | 
the head. The Indonesian women, however. | 
wore the sarong which, shaped like the sar 
but slightly shorter, became a skirt when | 
wrapped about the waist. This was often 
worn in conjunction with the slendan; 
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AVANESE, EARLY XIX CENTURY 


strip of cloth that was draped 
around the breast. Tailored garments wert 


also worn in India. A painted court robe’ in 


thinner 


this exhibition, similar in style to costumes 
found in seventeenth-century Indian min- 
lature paintings, is a magnificent example 
The articles of household furnishings 1n- 
clude palampores, large painted and printed 
hangings, many of which in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were shipped b) 
the English and Dutch East India Com- 
panies to Europe, where they were popular 

The textiles this exhibition may be 
divided according to the tvpe their 
decoration into two classes: the dyed and 
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\mong the dyed fabrics, two 
noted: the painted and 


C alled 


and 


the woven. 
groups may be 
“pintadoes,”’ 
the tie-dved 


These traditional processes ol dye- 


printed fabrics 


‘chintz,”’ or “‘calicoes,”’ 
fabrics 
ured of the craftsman great skill and 


patience, and could be accomplished only 


Ing req 


t 
1 country where man’s time was 
commodity of low value. In no other part 





DETAIL, BROCADED VELVET 
INDIAN, XVII CENTURY 


FIG. 3. 


of the world has the dyeing of cloth been 
developed to such an extent. 

A painted cotton cushion cover decorated 
with figures in Persian and Indian 
tumes,* from a series of three remarkabl 
pieces owned by the Museum, ts definitely 
documented as one of the few Indian tex- 
tiles of the first half of the seventeenth 

h 


century. The red colors were applied by th 


COsS- 


e 
use of mordants, chemical solutions capable 
of fixing otherwise the 
cloth, the blue was applied by the wax- 
resist process, or possibly by direct applica- 


fugitive dyes to 


*Joseph Breck, Metropolitan Museum Studies 


vol. I (1928-1929), pp. 3-6 
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tion, the yellow was painted directly, and 


the green was obtained by painting velloy 
over blue. A magnificent palampore (fig. 2 
of the late seventeenth century, recent] 
purchased by the Museum, is another ex. 
ample of work done in this manner. Th 
vigor and splendid boldness of the design 

t| 


i@ Tree of Life—and its precise execution 


make this hanging a welcome and im. 
portant addition to the collection of Indian 
art. Occasionally textiles were decorated by 
the block-printing process, in some cases 
entirely by this method, but more often it 
combination with the other processes. This 
use of blocks 1s traditional and may hay 
originated in India. 

The second class of Indian dyeing pro- 
cesses, the tie-dyeing or patola technique 
in which the pattern 1s completed befor 
work on the loom 1s begun. 1s a most curious 
nd difficult and probably of 
high antiquity. As both the warp and the 
threads were completel) dyed _ befor 
the fabric the most exacting 
calculations were necessary for the produc- 
lhe portions of 


method, 


Well 
Was woven 
tion of a coherent pattern 
the thread which were not to receive a col- 
or were securely wrapped by fibers to re- 
the h the thread was 
dipped. A fragment of a fine patola silk 
has within diamond-shaped compartments 
elephants, birds, and flowering plants whict 


sist dye into whic 


appear in vivid red, blue, green, yellow, and 
\nother phase of this technique 1s 
process in which th 


white 
the “tied and dyed”’ 
design was created by tving up portions ¢ 
the woven cloth with threads to resist th 
dve 

Ihe fabrics from Indonesia may also be 
to technique into 
Batiks, the 


tvpical Javanese textiles, were made by 


separated according 


painted and tie-dved fabrics. 


painting with a wax resist that part of a 
design not to receive a and_ then 
dipping the cloth into the dye. The success 
of the process depended largely upon the 
ability of the worker applying the wax. 
The Museum’s collection of batiks has 
recently been enriched by the purchase ot 
a group of early nineteenth-century sarongs 


Ch lor, 


from Java, which in their delicate design 
and fine coloring are representative of this 


Acc. no. 21.143.2. 
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widely practised art.6 Their decoration borders of palmettes. They are closely r 





: a ranges from naturalistic human and animal lated to embroidered cashmere shawls in dé 
(fie. figures (fig. 1) and shadow figures of the sign, material and color. A white ground 
eee: ’ } Javanese theater, wavang, to highly con- anda bluish tone in the decoration are t pl 
wn ventionalized designs. While many motives — cal of these North indian textiles. Kashmu 
r. The are reminiscent of Indian decoration, the shawls of a more widely known type wert 
ee art of Java cannot be called an Indian made by weaving upon the loom small sec- 
iss | colonial art. Despite the strong economic tions which were then stitched together b\ 
ry and social ties that have bound Indonesia hand into the required design. Dark red 


| = to India, there has developed in the islands — blue, and yellow colors characterize thes 


Indian . 
an artistic tradition native to the taste of | shawls, all of which were made in the nine 





ge | the Malay-Polynesian inhabitants.? Occa- teenth century. Very popular in Europe 
CASES o , + . + ] } ) . + 
teas sionally the influence of Chinese art may be they were imitated both in Paisley, Sco 

Thi recognized. Cotton was the material gen- land, and in France 

| erally used, but batiks have been made in Ihe woven fabrics from Indonesia lik 
7“ silk. Blue, brown, and red are the colors wise are notable for the lavish use of metal 

5 pro most frequently found threads. The examples exhibited are most 

nique Corresponding to the patola silks, which — parts of costumes and appear to have come 

before were apparently made throughout Indo- from Sumatr: 

aries nesia as Well as India, are the nineteenth- JOHN GOLDSMITH PHILLII 

— century Indonesian zkats, three examples of 

d the which have recently been purchased by the . MARBLE HEAD 

sila Museum. [They come from the island of — ; 

.cting Sumba, east of Java. In these gorgeously The Museum has acauired an import 

oduc- colored textiles the weft alone was tie-dved piece of classical sx pt ire i marble head 
oni Polynesian in feeling, the design is based — of a woman (figs. 1-4; height, 1514 in. [38 

ok on primitive human and animal figures cm.]). once part of a statue.2 It is a Ron 

0 Te Because of the mechanical limitations copy of a Greek work of about 460-450 B. 
was of the loom, the woven fabrics from India and a well-known piece. for it belonged to 
silk have somewhat more conventional designs the Lansdowne Collection many vears and 

nents | than the dyed fabrics. Although the in- has been frequently published.’ Accordit 

vhich fluence of Persian silks is apparent in some — to the records it was found by Gavin Hamil 
and pieces, notably in a seventeenth-century ton between 1769 and 1773 In the neighbor 
ue is brocaded velvet decorated with floral sprays hood of Rome 

» the fig. 3) and in an eighteenth-century double Speaking generally, the large majority of 
ns of cloth with similar decoration, others are Greek statues preserved in Roman copies 

+ the worked in designs more typically Indian belong to the developed period of Greek 

These frequently made lavish use of metal art. that is, from about 150 B.C. onWar 

o be threads. Late eighteenth-century brocaded Phe sculpture of the archaic epoch was sel 
into cloths usually have floral decoration such dom if ever copied direct] and of th 
the as the flowering palmette, but human and _ transitional period only comparatively few 
. by animal figures are not uncommon. In the 8 ra . R 

of a manufacture of saris, the brocading was) yoo. y 

then generally used only in the borders; the It was trimn 

cess centers consist of a cotton of verv light which has 1 w been remo O lly it was 
Kashmir shawls from northern India * oF = Dagar fr hgprent gona gd pe ger adn: 
has were woven 1n a fine wool native to the re- parts “i 'the ears. [he 

e of gions, and were generally decorated with Burlington Fine Arts ( Ex! 

; Ancient Greek Art, 1904, pp. 12-13, no. 1, pl. XI 
ngs ®Joseph M. Upton, BuLtetin, vol. XX\ Michaelis, Ancient Marl n Great ritail 
sign (1930), pp. 244-245. p. 449, no. 53; Specimens of Ant Sculpt 
this 7A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and I, pl. 7; sal ¢ ( 

Indonesian Art pp. 156-157 tion, March 5, 1930, p. 37, no. 54 
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Latues Were TeProduces 
leant in lin i f+ 1) ligt) f 917 
Ientl ncined to naturalistic art Just S 
nodel Last up to the last decade o1 
[Wo 

lhe original from which our head was 


copied appears to have been a famous work 
or a considerable number of Roman repli- 
cas are preserved. Something in its severe 
majestv must have attracted the Roman 
collectors when as a rule they preferred the 
more gracious tvpes And We too can sense 
this quality. The simple planes of the head 
the tine OV | face 1n wh ch each feature 1s 
sharply outlined, and the beautifully d 

signed hair (slightly varied on the two sides 


ulet Sranaeul 


We feel in the 


and 


impart toil ag 


presence of monumental sculpture 


] ; > ? , , > > ) 
this in spite of the fact that in the Roman 


rd and 


rather ha 


ion We can 





reach bevond the undifferentiated Roman 
version to the subtler, more living Greek 
form 


we know the type of the 


head 


the head belonged lhe 


statue to which 
identification is due to patient archaeolog- 


ical research combined with chance, as 1s so 


often the case in important discoveries 


there had existed in vari 


a long time 


museums heads of the type of our new ex- 
] } Ilo 1 " 
ampie, as well as certall headless figures ol 


i rather severe tvpe wearing a Doric chiton 


Though each part was assigned to the cor 
rect period and it was even surmised that 


Dork 


t 


the he; 


ring a plain chiton must 


rally 


which definit 


body wea 


d, there 


have origi belonged to 


was no clue ely brought these 


two particular types together. But one day 
the Italian archaeologist L. Mariani saw in 


the public garden at Canea, 1n western 


Crete, a statue with head preserved com- 


bining these two known parts into one 
harmonious whole! The statue, evidently 
found in the neighborhood of Canea, was 


removed to the Candia Museum and the 
discovery duly published in the 
Since 
j 


is and 


Bullettino 


archeologico comunale.‘ that time 


several more separate hea statues 


have been discovered, but not again a whole 


nearly allied to ours are 


» heads most 


XAXV (1 


Ro7 


OO 


OF ARI 


in the Vatican® and at Richmond.? In both 


these the hair is dressed as in ours parted 
in the middle, rolled on the sides, and 


twisted into a large roll behind, evidenth 
over a metal band which ts visible at the 
sides but does not appear in front. Our ex- 
ample is among the best in the series, equal 
to the well-known example in 


Carlsberg Glyptotek in Copenhagen 


In eXecl 
the Ny 


as Well preserved. 


mon 
Lil 


he comparison between this type and 


l@ Olympia sculptures has often been 


made and 1s indeed striking, especially in 


the rendering of the drapery. Other obvious 


connections are with the Herculaneum 
dancers, the Hestia Giustiniani, some 
bronze mirror supports, and early Taren- 
tine terracottas. The comparison with the 


Herculaneum bronzes is particularly help- 


ful, for the Greek original of our statue was 


also probably bronze—as is suggested by 


the rendering of the hair and the precision 
of tl These relations defi- 
nitely place our head in the decade just be- 
of the fifth century B.c. 
in the latter part of the transitional 
\side from the head of Harmodios 
also a Roman copy) it is our first example 


in the round belonging 


le Workmanship 


lore 


the middle 
that 1s, 


perk rd. 


of a life-size head 


to this great epoch 


GiseELA M. A, RICHTER. 

| here are known at present thirteen headsin- 
sive of ours. P rndt (La Glyptothéque Ny- 

( risdDerg O12, text to pis 2 | 22, pp. 49, 50, 
53-54) lists eleven besides ours: in Copenhagen, 


the Vatican, Museo T orlonia (no. 486), 
British Museum (no. 1794), Villa Albani, Museo 
Nazionale delle Terme, Villa Borghese, the Later- 
an, one formerly in the possession of the sculptor 


statue in Crete; 


Richmond 


Steinhauser, and the one on the 


a thirteenth, from Ephesos, is in the Kunsthisto- 
risches Museum in Vienna, inv. no. |, 829 (Aus- 
stellung, Vienna, 1901, no. 4 Besides the 


he Candia Museum there are 


complete statue in t 
“whys } } 
it least seven headless statues of the same general 


type: in the Museo delle Terme (Ludovisi Collec- 
tion), Ashmolean Museum, Palazzo dei Conser- 


vatori, National Museum in Naples, the Colos- 


seum, and Copenhagen (listed by Amelung, 
Romische Mitteilungen, XL, 1925, pp. 190-191 
Minto, Notizie degli Scavi, 1924, p. 515, note 2, 


text to pls. 7,5 


Mitteilungen, I, 


d Arndt, op. cit 
6F. Koepp, Romische 


pl. XI, pp. 200 fi 


1500 


Exhibition of An 
11, pl. VII. 


Arts Club 
pp 


7 Burlington Fins 
cient Greek Art, 1904 


10 no 
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SO, 


4 } o V 0) TION 
FIGS. I-~4. MARBLE HEAD FROM THE LANSDOWNE COLLE( 


An ROMAN COPY OF A GREEK WORK OF ABOUT 400—450 B.\ 
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A GUN CARVED BY 
JOHANN MICHAEL MAUCHER 


Inst distinguished 


BULLETIN 


many ol 
irtists Who diverted their 


and 


inces 


are 
attention trom 


sculpture to designing and 


and armor. [This is especially 
firearms, tor the 
personages who patronized the 


: : 
also great lovers of the ch: 


were 
For 


this reason an artist was apt to take especial 


} 


usually ise 


care In making his patron’s gun an object 
of beauty as well as of precision. A gun 
1 good quality was usually the work of 
several artists--the designer, the wood- 
carver, and the barrel-maker. Such a gun 
f 1), with one of the motives showing 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


same 


OF ARI 


a carved battle of Amazons, a crucifix, an 
organ loft in th 
church at that his work 
reflects the spirit of his times. 


elaborately carved 


Gmiind to 


the 


show 


themes, like Rubens’s, lead one to conclud 
that had the 
Ovid on the same table—beautiful tru 


fiction side by 


he must have 


and beautiful side 


include religious as well as 
mythological subjects. Six wheellock guns 
and a pistol with stocks carved by Maucher 
are in the Bavarian National Museum j 
Munich,? another is in Schloss Dvck, an 
still another in a local private collection. 1 
this list may be added two further spec- 


motives 


his 


mens which it is believed are here recorde 


for the first time—one in the Victoria an 





GUN WITH STOCK CARY 


ric, I; 


Rubenesque influence, with stock by 
Johann Michael Maucher of Gmiind and 
barrel by I. C. Schefl of Graz, is exhibited 
in the Room of Recent Accessions. This gun 
is an additional example of the art of sculp- 
ture, and later will be exhibited in the armor 
in 


may 


stone 


be 


other carvings 


her 


ealleries where 
wood IWOry, leat 


examined. 


steel 


and 
Maucher was a prolific worker of the 
Swabian school and a distinguished artist 


of his period (active 1093). The ex- 
quisite taste which he exhibited in his sculp- 
tural works attracted the attention of the 
patrons of art, and the local 

Debler records that Maucher 


presented a gun of great artistic merit to 


1070 


wealthy 
chronicler 


the Emperor (Leopold I). Maucher also 
worked in fields other than arms, and a 
volume! dealing with his activities as an 


We 
mention a bowl and ewer with scenes from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, an ivory cup with 


1W. Klein, Johann Michael 
Maucher, Schwab. Gmiind, 


artist has been published need only 


and Christoph 


1O20 


ED 


MAUCHER 


BY JOHANN MICHAEI 


StToc k ol which be: rs 
the letter M re 
the gun about to be 


\lbert Museum, the 
Ma monogram, 
peated, and the other 


ucher’s 


desc ribed. 
is skillfully carve 


a series of ivory plaques 


he stock of walnut 


and with 


ld inset 
which emphasize the design. The patch-bos 
cover is inset with an ivory plaque carve 
in high relief with the birth of Venus, tl 
goddess standing on a winged sphere wit! 
Cupid clasping her knee (fig. 3); above 1s: 
grotesque mask. This subject was a favorit 
one with Maucher, for it appears also on 
three of the patch-box covers in Munichas 
well as on the Maucher gun in a local pr- 
vate collection; while other mythologica 
subjects (Actaeon and Diana, etc.) carved 
on Maucher gunstocks show a decided 1n- 
fluence of Flemish painting, the subjects ol 
which were translated into ivory reliefs. Th 

? Generous space including illustrations of de- 
tails has been allotted to Maucher’s guns In 
Rudolf Berliner’s Die Bildwerke in Elfenbein 
Knochen, Hirsch- und Steinbockhorn Augs- 
burg, 1926. [Kataloge d n National- 


museums.| 


es Bayerische 


M aucher’s 


sible and 





forest 
of har 
side al 
simila 
been 

vom 

which 


head 
cheru 
tinue 
Ivor 
a lior 
a hur 
blow 


houn 
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1X, and forestock bears spirited scenes of the hunt legs from a tree, all amid rich foliation. On 
In the of hare and fox with hounds, and on either the inner face, the butt is inlaid in mother- 
: side are two inset ivory plaques carved with of-pearl with the imperial double-headed 
ucher’s similar lively scenes; these may well have eagle with crown, sword and scepter, and 
nclud been inspired by Jost Amman’s Figuren — orb and olive branch. And behind the bar- 
le and vom... Jag und Weidtwerk, some of — rel strap, an inset plaque of horn bears the 
tru which appear on one of the Maucher guns — carved inscription: IOHAN + MICHAEI 
e— 
Vell as 
k guns 
aucher | 
eum In 
k, and 
on. Ti 

speci- 
corded 
1a and 
io 
| bears 
M te 
t to be 
Carved 
laques 
ch-box 
Carved 
is, th 
e with 
eu FIGS. 2-4. DETAILS OF CARVING AND IVORY PLAQUES 
ene BY JOHANN MICHAEL MAUCHER ON THE SIOCK 
Iso on 
rey no. 836) in the Munich collection. Ad- = MAVCHER + BILDHAVWER + VNND + BIXEN = 
al pri- jacent to the lock on the forestock, which = SHIFTER = ZVt + SHWEB: GEMEND It is the 
logical Is carved with ornamental acanthus bor- only gun which be ars Maucher s S onatur 
al ders, are a stag and wild ass, in front of — in full except number 532 1n the Bavarian 
ed in- each of which is carved a grotesque bird's National Museum, which ts dated 1670, and 
wien head; the grip is carved with a four-winged — the gun in Schloss Dyck; these last two, as 
< The cherub (fig. 2). The lifelike animals are con- well as the Maucher gun in a local private 
re tinued on the butt, which includes an collection, also have the double-headed 
al ivory plaque showing a boar hunt (fig. 4 eagle of Austria inlaid in mother-of-pearl 
ere alion and his mate, a wolf attacking a hare The barrel of our gun is stamped wit! 

Augs- a hunter seated on a vanquished boar and the rampant unicorn (the proof mark \ 
tional- | blowing his horn, surrounded by stags, Swabian Gmiind Ithough it also beat 

‘5 | ( 


hounds, and a game bird suspended by its — the na 


Q9 
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! 
Little is known of Schefl’s activities other corresponding with those on the stock 
than a record of several signed pieces. Our There is a story of a Russian grand duk 
rrel is cut with seven straight channels a personage at Biarritz in France, who 
which lessened the labor of loading, formed — after purchasing a gun or pistol, would take — | 
receptacle for a part of the powder, and — out a screw driver, remove the lock, which — | 
increased the accuracy and the number of — he pocketed, and walk out leaving the lock- 
shots possible to be fired without cleaning less gun or pistol behind! There 1s no doubt 
he advantages of grooved and rifled guns — that the workmanship of the original loch 
were early recognized, and contemporary = of our gun was of such high quality that 
writers tell us that “just as it was con- some collector was tempted to remove it 
sidered no art to live well with wine, so too — possibly even this same grand duke 
it Was no art to shoot well with grooved and Our Maucher gun, while in imperfect Ih 
rifled guns.” condition, gives one a splendid impression meet 
The lock, which is severely plain, does — of the development of the thick tron barrel Mare 
not belong to the gun. The original lock and timber-vard stock of early firearms into Ches 
to judge from other Maucher guns, was — a distinguished work of art. mitte 
probably skillfully engraved th scenes STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY, nu 
COT 
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ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 


I 


THE | rivE ComMitrek. At the 
meeting ol the Board of Trustees, held 
March 16, 1931, the resignation of Daniel 
French from the Executive Com- 


which he had 


XECI 


Chestet 


mittee, upon served con- 


tinuously since 1904, Was accepted with 
regret. Henry S. Pritchett was elected in 


his place 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
f Trustees, held March 16, 1931, Miss 
Helen M. Scurr was elected a SUSTAINING 
VEMBER, and ANNUAL MEMBERS 
elected to the number of 


Were 


104. 


PHE BEQUEST OF GWYNNE M. ANDREWS. 
Ihe Museum receives under the terms of 
the will of the late Gwvnne M. Andrews a 
very generous bequest of money and a col- 
lection of works of art which are described 
in this number of the BULLETIN, and it be- 
comes his residuarv legatee. 

The Trustees at their February meeting 
declared Mr. Andrews a Benefactor of the 
Museum in recognition of these gifts. 


\TTENDANCE. The record of Sunday visi- 
tors at the Museum reached its highest 


figure on February 22, with an attendance 
of 18,475. The highest Sunday attendance 


previous to this, that of March 3, 1929, was 
10,444. are the more note- 
worthy in view of the fact that the Museum 
is open but five hours on Sundays. Only the 


attendance of one Saturday 


These figures 


has exceeded 
this figure, and on this occasion, as a con- 
cert was held in the evening, the galleries 
Were open ten hours and three quarters. 
lhe attendance on the legal holiday, 
Monday, February 23, was 15,169, sixteen 
less than that for Washington’s Birthday in 


1930, Which fell on a Saturday. These holi- 


10] 


day figures are based on an attendance da‘ 


of eight rather than seven hours, as the 

galleries are open to the public until six 

o'clock on holidays instead of five 
FORTY-EIGHT YEARS OF MUSEUM SER 


VICI Forty-eight vears of active servic 


with the Museum have just been completed 


by Harry Jackson. A consideration of this 


time brings to mind many interesting mem 
ories—the opening of the new building in 
the Park, the moving of the collections from 


the Douglas House in Fourteenth Street 


and the hopes and fears for the future. This 


the opening also of the 


was the period ol 
Museum Art School, later to be given up 


of the establishment of the Library, and ot 


received from Stephen 
all of the years 
Mr. Jackson has been 


bequest 


Phoenix. During 


the first 
Whitney 
from 1883 until now 
In positions of responsibility which he has 
well filled 
of recognizing his faithful service as well as 
the obligation of recording a fact of histor 


ical interest 


This note expresses the pleasure 
t 


For the Robert 


now On View In 


PUBLICATION NOTES 
Henri Memorial Exhibition 
Gallery D 6, a catalogue! has been prepared 
which presents valuable information about 
place in the 


John Sloan 


Henri’s life and work and his 
\merica 


history of painting in 


has contributed the introduction—an estt- 


mate of the artist as painter and teacher 


and his etched portrait of Henri is used as 
the frontispiece. The catalogue proper ts 
Henri's lit 

ol paint 


preceded by a chronology of 


and by lists of awards to him and 


Catalogue of a Memorial Exhibition of th 


Work of Robert Henri. New York, March 9 to 
April 19, MCMXXXIL. Introduction by John 
Sloan. octavo, xvi, 21 pp., 78 illustrations and 


frontispiece. Paper. Price 3.75 
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imber of views of the interior 





) nin MN | S¢ 
| ll of the seve pamtu ( mb 
OW! e exhibi Chapters on the tomb, its history and its 
fhe Tomb of Ken-Amin [heb owner; Ken-Amiin, his activities, public and 
by Nort de Garis Davies, which ts the private; and his provisions for the future 
ost recent volum« 1 the Museum's — life are included in the text; and there js 
Egyptian Expedition Series, will be p tb also an account of the ins¢ riptions upon the 
lished on April 15. An impressive and ¢ pillars, architraves, and ceilings of the tomb 
rt; £ Dict I 4 MIC LIC ( Ss << re 
nd worldly pride AN ETRUSCAN 
With whic n GoLp FIBULA. Ar 
Eeyptian official Etruscan fibul: 
mad Spr with granular dec- 
ns oration 1s show 
enance of his ex this month tn th 
stence in the Room of Receé 
ture life 1s ( \ccessions (fig. | 
n this work. Kk It is of the ¢ 
Aman was Chi Italic tvpe witl 
EI CAN GOLD FIBULA 
Steward of the Ss ; rigid bow in tl 
King (Amen-hotps form of aleech and 
I1) and Oversee of Ami ong sheath to take the pin. The pin tse 
nd the decorations of his tomb give an s of stout gold wire, with a spiral turn t 
iccount of his official as well as his private — provide the necessary elasticity. It 1s one of 
life. Moreover, the e among the best ex-— the exquisite trinkets which are character- 
amples known to us of a school of painting stic « the seventh-century Etruscan 


which managed to 
ttain remarkable 
freshness and ex 
pressiveness In spit 
of its subjection to 
a rigid system of 
conventions 

The thirteen color 
plates? included in 
the from 
copies Of paintings 
by Norman de Garis 
Davies and others 


book are 


some of which 


of copies of Egyptian wall paintings 


and to judg 
from the wearing « 
the granules was 


once In actual use 


\ tomb painting at 
Capua? shows an 
BEY lad\ 
ichly 


wearing a fibul: 


uscan 





such as ours to catcn 


her tunic at the 
shoulder, admiring 
the effect in amurro! 
fibula is pale oold 


ial of the 
dec ration, Worked out in double 


and the 


at the Museum last vear. Others of the rows of granules, consists of zigzags and 
paintings are reproduced in line, and the meanders. This ancient geometric scheme 
illustrations in monochrome collotype in s here delicately handled and _ clever 

[The Tomb of Ken-Amin at Thebes, by adapted to the difficult shape of the object 


Norman de Garis Davies 
Norman de Garis Davi 


Nina de Davies 


quarto volume ot xX 
\] 


Gar&is 


ates: 1 folio volume of 7 plates. The Metro 


with plates in color by Geometric patterns in double rows ol 
s, H. R. Hopgood 


New York 


granules were used with rich effect on man) 


1930 I ae! 1, 
é different objects ol 


the period 


1Published by R. Zahn in the Bulletin of the 


} 
politan Museum of Art, Egyptian Expeditior Bachstitz Galleries, 1920, p. 29. Length, 214 in 
Series, vol. V. Price in boards $35.00, in paper 5.8 cm.) 


»320.00 


Made by Emery 


Jahrbuch d.d. archadologischen Instituts, vo 


XXI\ 


1000), Pp 


[he 
manent! 
,oom, 
ni red V 
ter 1S Ul 
fl pical 


e fine 





hazard 


N\ 





usella 
Dears Ol 
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[he newly acquired fibula will be per- 
manently shown in Case M in the Jewelry 
Room, where it can be conveniently com- 


pared with the one from Rusellae.* The lat- 
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locking and the little globes uniform in sizé 
Stylistically the two fibulae provide 


fig. 2 


an interesting comparison, for the newly a 


quired one preserves the geometric scheme 








ter is unique as the only serpentine fibula of | in its purest form and the other adapts 1 
| typical ‘“Vetulonia” craftsmanship.‘ It has — familiar technique to the newfangled “prot 
the fine granules associated with this tech- Corinthian’ animal frieze CA 
nique, Which are so minute as to suggest 
rains of pollen; though these do not pro- ADDITIONS TO THE CLEA rER COLL! 
vide the dark shadows which give coarser TION. Judge A. T. Clearwater has recenth 
| gvranular work so splendid a texture, when dded to his collection and lent tothe Mu 
ised on small surfaces thev produce a ver Im two pieces of silver, one early Amer 
| 
Saeco | |} 
, tice of the Aunited Meates of | 
AON retin. & ARAGON F 
once of the begh Sere te 
| 
| 
| 
SILVER BOWL MADE BY WILLIAM STEVENSON 
OF LONDON, 1505 
laintv effect. It has been suggested that ican cotfeepot, the other an English bow f 
‘Vetulonia’”’ work—called puleiscolo work American association 
by Italian writers—was produced by coat- [he coffeepot is attributed to John Pot 
ing the surface with something sticky, dust- wine (1098-1792), a Boston silversmith 
Ing it with granules, and scraping off what — and, according to tradition, has a romanti 
was not needed for the design. The hap- even tragic history. It formed part of thi 
hazard position of the granules on the © spoils of war when, on the sixth of Septem 
Rusellae piece seen with a magnifying glass — ber, 1781, the British forces under Benedict 
bears out this suggestion. When the newl\ Arnold captured, sacked, and destroved 
acquired piece is magnified, however, the New London and massacred the garrison 
granules, as small as those used in the pul- of Fort Griswold after had surrendered 
viscolo technique, are seen to be arranged unde! flag of truce [he olleepot W 
with perfect accuracy, the two rows inter-  4Ssigned to oung English baronet as h 
share of the loot, and remained in the pos 
Christine \lexander, Jewelry: the Art of th session of his family until recently. when 
10ldsmith in Classical Times, no. 90 : : 
‘le. it has figures silhouetted in fine granules heavy death taxes sent i to this count 
a style believed to have originated in Vetulonia It bears Potwine’s mark |. P ide ) 
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tals in a small shield: on the bottom, rudely, 
the initials of the former own- 


} 


inches high, 5 inches 


inscribed, are 
\\ 

i | i" | It IS 

on the base, and weighs 31 ounces 


two-han- 


1 . 

Ihe English piece 1s a massive 
dled covered silver bowl, perhaps intended 
ytacle for that green turtle soup ol 


John Marshall of the 
United States was 


aS a Tect 
Justice 


, 
, 

which Chiet 

Supreme Court of the 


so preéminently a connoisseur. It was pre 
sented by the chief justice, his brother 


William 


inguished barrister of the 


it \ 
James, and Richard Colston to 
Murdoch, a dist 
Middl 


services rendere 


] " } ‘ r 

lemple, London, for important 
d by him to the chief justice 
and his triends in the settlement of business 


connected W 


England. It is 13 


ith their interests in Vi 
and in 
inches between the spread of 
and weighs 117 ounces. It was made by 
William goldsmith of 
london. rs this maker’s mark and the 
English The 
tion is as follows: Presented to 
Murdoch by In® Marshall, Chief Justice 
of the United States of America, Ja Mar- 
shall & Esq’ as an evidence 
of the high they 
Fidelity & Attention in the execution ot 
Important Business committed to his man- 


Stevenson noted 


It bea 


hall marks of 1808. INscrip- 


William 


R. Colston 


entertain of his 


Sense 


agement by them. 
Except for the inscription the only deco- 
ration is the Murdoch crest—a raven rising 


sable, with an arrow through the breast 
cules headed and feathered silver en- 


graved on each side of the cover. The pieces 
an admirable addition to the Clear- 
\merican his- 


form 
water Collection of silver of 


torical association. 


\ REQUIRED COURSE IN ART IN THE CITY 
HIGH While the fundamental 
principles of art continue the same through 


SCHOOLS. 


all the ages, the interpretation and applica- 


TROPOLITAN 
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those principles 

The loose-leat 
\ppreciation,” just published by the Board 
of Education for use in the High Schools oj 
New York City, shows the authors to bh 
alive to this factor of change 


only in the interpretation and applicatioy 


tion ot are constant| 


changing svllabus, “Ar 


change no 


of art but also in the method of teaching art 

The syllabus plans a course, a requir 
the general student in the Hig 
New York City. Believing that 
in the past too much emphasis has beer 


course, 1or 


Schools of 


placed on art as an elective study for tl 
talented the 
this course to help all students to a thor- 
appreciation through 

art of the past, an under- 


few committee has arrang 


ough — artistic 
knowledge of the 
standing of the principles of aesthetics, an 
realization of the relation of art to present- 
The flexibilit 
of the course as planned ts evidenced by th 


day life and surroundings 
fact that the syllabus 1s loose leaf. From 
a high-school course in art will b 
cut and dried marshaling of facts 


about pictures and statues but 


now on 


not a 


a ol Wing 


reflection of the artistic events in the moé- 
ern world 

In this new svllabus the relation of th 
museum to the school 1s definitely stressed 
More and more the teacher of art 1s send- 
ing, or bringing, his pupils to the museun 
for supplementary work. The study of th 
museum collections trains in the forming o! 
aids in the developing of good 


lov ' 


judgment, 
taste, and helps to engender a 
beauty—the purpose of any instruction in 
the fine and applied arts 

Ihe Metropolitan Museum realizes th 
importance of the work this new syllabus 
of the Board of Education aims to accom- 
plish. The Museum its always ready to sup- 
port the work of the school by offering tts 
and the service of Its 


galleries, its library, 


Instrt 


ctors. 








Stanth 

, ae 

Board 

Ools of 

. to be 

ge not 

cation a ra et - . 
ngar LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
quired 

» Hie FEBRUARY 0 TO MARCH 5, 1931 

g that 


s been ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAI Rhenish, XV cent.; bas-relief, Madonna and 


or the | Gold fibula with granular decoration, Etruscan Child, by Diego de Egas, alabaster, Spanish 
\'] ent B j VI cent.4 

‘anged VET cer , ial 

thor- Coins (56), Greek and Roman.* 


gh ; Bequest of Gwynne M. Andrei PE: 
inder- 


S, and | Hardine. Miss Marearet Tavlor Johnston Tru ( / Howln T. ¢ 


esent- / { Ladv Lever Art Galler Oriental Cera \V, ne ™ 

ibility | mic Society, Miss Lydia Fisher Warner pa aati pie et 
h nes carved Oak \n Ica I quar Oo 

TR]  Pescmice AEE eae: 

From {Ibar. glazed pottery, Italian, NVII cent 4 fnonymou 

“ill be Bemiat AT Garvns WA: Asi \rmchair, walnut, Spanish, XVI cent.7 

— Lass (STAINED hy { ( Vf 


Tacts 
Panel, with head of an angel, English, XV cent.* 














win 
10d- : : . 
mod Double panels (6), por in, t! 1 we M 
neha by Yuan Shil : = ey” 
; vy Yuan ih K'ai, Chinese, XX cen 
f th Edgings (4), needlepoint, French, XVIII cent.7 ; + p 
ot the ; 1] eet: , , oo , i if irs. Gaeor Pettenel 
pies: ( fienry Living nl rough |} tau os , ized potters Persiar XII-XIIL cent’ 
~SSCU Vy } ae fs P if , W 
send- 
seum (GEMS 
+; Italian, French, and Can my , ‘of Hes ee 
yf the medals nd coins rie Onvy ( it Ss rT } 
; scription, N\VI-AVII m iquamarin« 
oO; . 
ng o 4 portrait of a Re a I \ A \ It] imeo 
oO 1 r l GW VI \/ tMaTeWS r) 
B00C | , mounted as a ring, onyx, portrait of Piletr 
ye ( PAINTINGS \retino, late XV] I i : 
; : ; ; f, 
on In ortrait of James Merrill Cook and portrait of Vi | 
\ Cady Cook, by Nelson Cook, American MI, ’ 
st 8 ViET h 
the 10G0 Pans ner loel Savre 2Q 
ihe Pp Vis Ka ve R F 1 DO iVT l 
abus S11 eT Ss I \ LD Christi 
“om- NTS AND II STRATED BOOKS Dr PARTMEN Fueter (New Yor rd q J . XVITI 
gutsy F PRINTS ent por fer, $ t y | I 1001 
sup- | min Bur 





| Pulitzer (52), Paul |]. Sa , \f Viarear Apostle spoons (13 | l_ond 
P. Tinning (1 1592-1593 (1 re A 2 
{ a” 
Prints 10 books i Pur Mfr ‘ ‘ 


SCULPTURE PAINTINGS 
H j f \ ] tan \ ¢ Ma fonna and Saints VY Nero ve t 1 Nien- 
Head of Virgin, limestone, French, XIV cen lonna and oal ( 


statuette, St. Thomas \quinas, wood with poly 





| chromy Spanish, XVII cent.; statuette, angel irthur Sa 
with musical instrument, wood with polychromy Portrait of Lieuten { rnor Wi 1 er 
by John Smibert, America ited 1730 (Amer 
*Not yet placed on exhibition can Wing 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor 1, Room D8 Lent by Mrs. Luke Vincent L 
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Ports t of oan Williams, by (atl De 


Mendelssohn 
27 Gallery Talk 
2d Galle ry lalk 


Nineteenth-Century 
Nine 


teenth-Century 


THE MI 


i828 (American Wing 


Anna Curtis Ch 
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rt Stuart OCULI RI 


Kneeling figure, te 





1andler 
French Painters: Manet 


French Manet 


Group 3 


Group 4 Edith 


ainters 
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rracotta, Bali, date uncertain * 


wl / nA Sanbor) l nt Dy fndre R 
Por Captain Frederick Philipse, by Gi WoopWoRK AND FURNITURI 
1 1 , n RQ» mM : n : 1 ’ 
Senge te Facies 28 (American Side chairs (2), mahogany, American, late XVII] 
i Lent by Mrs. Freder U. Goodrt ent. (American Wing 
*Not \ I Lent by Mr / {mory Has} 
" ki ' oe wae ean oa iiss se 
4 4 — | 
CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
APRIL, I9Q3I1 
LOAN ENHIBITION 
Robert Henri Mem Ex G rv DO March 10 through April 19 
) ) ) 
IEMPORARY DEPARTMENTAL ENHIBITIONS 
Indian and Indonesian Textiles Gallery H 15 \pril 12 through September 15 
Lace and Costume Accessories Gallery H 19 March 9 through August 31 
Prints—Acquisitions, 1929-1930 Galleries Kk 37-40 March 9 until further notice 
\merican and European Fut I Sec 1 February 16 through May 3 
and Glass » W 
rints—Selected Maste) bas G March 11. 1020 | further 
‘ iis _ ieee a ee 
CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
APRIL 13—MAY 17, 1931 
) » 
LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 
\PRII H 
13 Gallery Talk. Nineteenth-Century French Painters: Corot (Group 3 Edith R. Abbot 
14 Gallery Talk. Nineteenth-Century French Painters: Corot (Group 4). Edith R. Abbot 
17 Gallery Talk at The Cloisters. Mediaeval Building. Mabel Harrison Duncan 11 
18 Story-Hour for Younger Children of Members \t the Green Dragon Tavern with 
Paul Revere Anna Curtis Chandler 1 
20 Gallery Talk. Nineteenth-Century French Painters: Courb Group 3 Edith R 
Abbot 
21 Gallery Talk. Nineteenth-Century French Painters: Courbet (Group 4 Edith R 
Abbot 3 
25 Story-Hour for Younger Children of Members The Wonder Child of Germany: Felix 





May 
{ \y 
{ ly 
(5 
G 
or 
2 G 
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May 
y Gallery alk at [he Cloisters. Mabel Harrison Duncan 00 
{ Gallery Lalk. Nineteenth-Century French Painters: Degas (Group 3 Edith R. Abbot 5:30 
; Gallery Talk. Nineteenth-Century French Painters: Degas (Group 4). Edith R. Abbot 330 
1; Gallery Talk at The Cloisters. Mabel Harrison Duncan ; 00 
i: Gallery Talk. Nineteenth-Century French Painters: Monet (Group 3). Edith R. Abbot 330 
12 Gallery Talk. Nineteenth-Century French Painters: Monet (Group 4). Edith R. Abbot 530 

FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
(Announced by Date and Subject 

\PRII HOU! 
6 Radio Talk, WRNY: The Story of Some Egyptian Jewels. Huger Elliott 11:45 
§ Radio Talk, WOR: The Cloisters Huger Elliott 12:15 
22 Radio Talk, WNYC: Roman Paintings in the Metropolitan Museum. Huger Elliott 7215 
25 Radio lalk, WOR: Windows of Colored Glass Huger Elliott 12°15 
May 
2 Radio Talk, WOR: Benjamin West. Huger Elliott 2:15 

Radio Talk, WNYC: The Cellini Cup. Huger Elliott 5 
- Radio Talk, WRNY: The Cloisters. Huger Elliott 11:45 
9 Radio Talk, WOR: Japanese Prints. Huger Elliott 12:15 
Radio Talk, WOR: Loan Exhibition of the Ceramic Art of the Near East. Huger Elliott 12:15 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
(Announced by Courses 
Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photoplays, Tuesdays, April 21, May 5, a 
2330 p.m 

Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays at 2:30 p.m 

Story-Hours for Boys and Girls, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, April 25, May 2 and May 
at 1:45 p.m., Sundays, April 19, 26, May 3, 10, and 17, at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m.; by A s kK 


Inglis, Saturdays, April 18 and May 9, at 1:45 p.m 
sallery Talks by Katharine B. Neilson, Saturdays at 3 p.m 
iallery Talks by Elise B. Carey, Saturdays at 2 p.m., Sundays at 3 p.m 


Katharine B. Neilson, Saturdays at 2 p.m 


What Workers Have Wrought through the Ages (a Series of Open Discu 
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